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example, because in a little time, those among them who are
so unfortunate to have had their birth and education in this
country, will think themselves abundantly happy when they
can afford Irish crape, and an Athlone hat; and as to the
others I shall not presume to direct them. I have indeed
seen the present Archbishop of Dublin clad from head to
foot in our own manufacture, and yet, under the rose be it
spoken, his Grace deserves as good a gown as any prelate in
Christendom.1

I have not courage enough to offer one syllable on this
subject to their honours of the army Neither have I suf-
ficiently considered the great importance of scarlet and gold
lace.

The fable in Ovid of Arachne and Pallas, is to this pur-
pose. The goddess had heard of one Arachne a young
virgin, very famous for spinning and weaving. They both
met upon a trial of skill; and Pallas finding herself almost
equalled m her own art, stung with rage and envy, knocked
her rival down, turned her into a spider, enjoining her to
spin and weave for ever, out of her own bowels, and in a
very narrow compass I confess, that from a boy, I always
pitied poor Arachne, and could never heartily love the god-
dess on account of so cruel and unjust a sentence; which
however is fully executed upon us by England, with further
additions of rigour and severity. For the greatest part of
our bowels and vitals are extracted, without allowing us the
hbeity of spinning and weaving them.

The Scripture tells us, that "oppression makes a wise
man mad." Therefore, consequently speaking, the reason
why some men are not mad, is because they are not wise:

1 Faulknei and the <c Miscellanies" (London, 1735) P1"^* instead of,
"as any prelate m Chiistendom," the words, "as if he had not been
born among us " The Archbishop was Di William JtCing, with whom
Swift had had much correspondence. See " Letters" in Scott's edition
(1824)

Dr. William King, who succeeded Naicissus Marsh as Archbishop of
Dublin in March, 1702-3. Swift had not always been on friendly terms
with King, but, at this time, they were in sympathy as to the wrongs
and grievances of Ireland King strongly supported the agitation
against Wood's halfpence, but later, when he attempted to interfere
with the affairs of the Deanery of St. Patrick's, Swift and he came to
an open rupture. See also volume on the Drapier's Letters, in this
edition. [T. S.]